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‘Mes. W. Zrnest Kershaw 


Four Lights 


| Phen he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


From ‘‘ First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 
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THEY ARE 


There are probably no citizens of alien parentage 
more intensely American than the Nisei, I remember 
when, about ten years ago, the first groups of these 
American-born Japanese began coming to Tokyo, we 
called them 120% Americans, because they made the 
100% Caucasian Americans seem mild! These young 
people, whose parents could afford it, were sent back to 
the country of their ancestors for much the same reasons 
that Americans of German, Italian, or British parentage 
are sent back to Europe to study and to visit relatives 
who are still residing in the “old country”. The fact 
that Nisei have spent a year or two, or even more, in 
Japan is no indication that they are disloyal to America. 
Ambassador Grew has something very worthwhile to 
say on this subject. “These Americans of Japanese 
eo are to Japan what-you and I are to England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Germany, France, and other European 
are Americans, but they are also the 
‘cousins of the New, World’. I am proud of my trans- 
Atlantic cousins and do not feel myself to be any the 
less American for that; and I would respect any Ameri- 
can of Japanese descent who tried to contribute to our 


common, free American life those especially good qual-_ 


ities which he may have inherited from his trans-Pacific 
origin. We in America are in a real sense the apostles 


of the future; we show the rest of mankind what men 


of diverse races and cultures can accomplish with a com- 
mon good will.” 

The lot of the Nisei in Japan is not wholly a happy 
one. ‘Their relatives and friends were bewildered and 
annoyed by these strange young people, who looked like 
Japanese but acted and thought like Americans. They 
gave them little help in their orientation. Before the 
various cultural societies and progressive schools started 
special courses for the ever-increasing numbers of Nisei, 


the young people depended upon the Caucasian Ameri- 


cans for counsel and help. Our home in Tokyo became 
a meeting place for large groups, who came to lectures 
on history, art, religion and other subjects, given by 
experts. whom we pressed into service. In general, the 
attitude of most was one of wanting to get things over 
so that they could go home. They were homesick; they 


had cramps in their legs from sitting on their heels long 


hours in the homes of relatives, learning flower 

ment or tea ceremony; they had cramps in their spirits 
from.these boring pastimes; they had indigestion from 
& 


AMERICANS! 


FEBRUARY, 1944 


eating Japanese food, and were “fed up” with being 
treated rudely by tram conductors who thought they 
were being fresh when they spoke English! There were 
a few of the more thoughtful who were to learn 
as much as possible of the culture and traditions of the 
country of their parents’ birth, conscious that somehow 
the, fundamentals of filial piety, frugality and fealty — 
taught to their fathers and mothers from childhood, had 
made them, though American born, more devoted to 


family, less wasteful of time and money, and more in- 
iy 1 to the democratic way of life than many 
of their ian friends. 


Perhaps the greatest shock I received on my return 
to the United States, was to learn the full and tragic 
story of the mass evacuation of the Japan 


on the west coast. News of the action taken by the 
the ese 


American government was reported in 
newspapers with great restraint, no being 
to arouse the f of the people. With the outbreak 


Japanese from the west coast 
reeched Japan, nor were any retaliatory measures taken 
at that time. It was therefore a great surprise to us, 
on our return to hear of the extent and seriousness of 
the action of the American government in interning its 
own: citizens. Germany was the only other coun 
which had done that! News from W.1.L. members 
over the country shows how deeply they feel their per- 
sonal responsibility to make the lot of those coming out 
daily from the camps easier and happier. It is my hope 
that every WILer will feel herself a member of this 
committee and if there are any Nisei in your vicinity 
you will help them in their social contacts, find them 
good jobs and a place to live, bolster up their morale, and 
make them feel at home in the community. They are 
to make friends, and although the experiences of 
living in restricted areas has made them abnormally 
; (Continued on page 4) 
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war, the policy of the Japanese government to- 
ward enemy aliens was not oe harsh. In Tokyo, the a 

a : majority of Americans were left free. In addition to the = 
ES embassy staff thirteen American men (one of whom 
was my husband) were interned. The foreign news- "Ham 

‘ _ paper correspondents for the large part were impris- ee 

oned, but after being tried and given a stayed sentence, Bf 

| ~ they were sent to the same internment camp as my hus- , 

band and were evacuated with the other men on the e 

Gripsholm. This policy was not changed after the news e 


ry School or Mission Study Class for the duration of that series of 
_ discussions, and during that time try to extend the circle of 

church fellowship to include people from the different cultures 
- represented in the community, 


Friendliness Amofg- Americans 


With the daily bringing fresh evidence of an increase 
each of. us must be better prepared 


1. We should ourselves so that we are always 
to function, at the “drop of a hat” on 
interracial front,* that is, able to turn any conversation 
fading toward anti-Semitism, anti-Negroism or anti-foreignism, 
whether that conversation be in street-car, taxi, club room, or 
home, to a friendly discussion of how culturally enriched our 
country is because its peoples have always come from so many 
cultural backgrounds: Being able to recall facts and answer the 
usual ster about various groups is necesary. For that 
is a must list: 


From Many Lands, Lonis seed 
Today’s Refugees, Gerhart Saeng 
The African Myth, Melville Herskovitz 
Brothers Under the Skin, Carey McWilliams 
. Mount Allegro, Jere Mangioni 
We Who Built America, Carl Wittke 
Get Together Americans, Rachel Davis-DuBois 


se The American , Oscar Janowsky 
To Bigotry No Anti-Defamation 


Raées of Mankind, Ruth Benedict, Public Aire Pam- 


There Are Things To Do, Lillan Smith, C:.0, 718 Jackson 
Washington 6. 


magazines: 
East and West, 40 East 49th St., N.Y.C. 


groups 
The Crisis, 69 Fifth Ave. N.Y.C. (a Negro monthly) 
h Courier, Pittsburgh, Pa. (a Negro weekly) 
_ Contemporary Jewish Record, 386 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


2. We should frequently attend a. Negro church or Jewish 
synagogue or. conferences and conventions of those and other 


_. cultural or racial groups. 


3.. We can build real friendships, if we have not already 
done so, with people who are of Jewish, Negro, recent immigrant, 
or Nisei background. 

a. by working on committees with them, but also by fol- 


to tech to those of recent foreign 


c. by conducting in someone’s home or a club center a 
Festival. To do this, send for the 
Together Americans, by Rachel Davis DuBois, 


_ excellent study group materials for the subject, “The Church 


ie We cam through our contact in the-P.T.A. or through 


"a visit to the Bapertatendent of Schools, offer our help in securing 
“books, films, and other teahcing aids, ‘which can be placed in a 
““goom to be called an “Intercultural Center” or “Workshop”. 
We can find some creative public school teachers and have them 


meet_on.Saturday mornings with some of the best Sunday School 
teachers to plan how to coordinate their school and church activ- 
ities. Remember that to build strong goodwill attitudes all the 
child’s social worlds must pull in the same direction. It is said 


counteracted by more positive things being said wherever adults 


meet. We can decide with our teacher friends where and how 
parents can be reached; whether in P.T.A., labor unions, 

i or the corner saloon, ways can be found.to reach 
them and to find some kind of emotionally satisfying experiences., 


People feel frustrated. What have we to offer? 


developing attitudes: 


ANITA AUG 


GERMANY’S FIRST WOMAN 


One of the marked leaders of the W.1.L.P.B, and 
from us on December 20, 1943, four and a half mon 
she shared life for more than forty years. Our Americ: 
national Congresses or Executive Committee meeting 
short cut hair snow white. She disliked useless talk, 
when ‘she rose to speak everybody was faachay by 
given in her deep and resonant voice. 

She was a scholar:in many: fields: law, 
cial constitutional law, anthropology, modern med 
edge to her was an instrument and an obligation to | 
vistas, new conclusions aid new acquisitions of leart 
to be fed from inexhaustible sources. She Me neve 
and politics as well as in her personal life. 2. 

She was far ahead of her time and always to | 
beliefs. She was a militant feminist all her life—milit 
equality but also in her faith that free women have 
society; that they ought not to imitate men’s actions | 
to unfold and operate for the benefit of themselves anc 
struggle for justice and equality for all, for freedom for 
just powers from the consent of the governed’3 YOT 
vote, YOUR work shape the people’s political life, nat: 

Born a citizen of the independent Kingdom ‘of E 
Prussia’s rise to power and supremacy as it reduced one 
Prussian province. All her life she warned that here 
wars in Europe, and advocated the breaking of Prus 
Augspurg’s life and work see International Circular Let 

Anita Augspurg was a rounded personality: Luth 
tions; German by nationality but free from national pre: 


_ Spirit of Goethe to whose concept of life she felt very 


conviction not in words but in deeds; a prominent poli 
modest and unassuming ; dignified and poised 2 cheet 
horses and dogs, devoted to life itself, 

The high ideals represented by Anita A pad 
valid in our W.L.L.P.F:.. What its work owes 
tion starts again—without them, without many | not 
strength of character, the energy, the dévotion, faitt 
same high level of moral values? Ours is a weighty lega 


a. Neighborhood-Home Festivals as described in “Get To- 
gether Americans” is one way. At least give it a trial 
and report to us. 


2. Then arrange experiences—lectures, panels, 
discussions, press, radio 

3. Next arrange for. people from various bachareandia 40 
work together for common ba rane the betterment, 
providing oma facilities and g against discrimina- 
tion in employment, housing, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPENSES 


statement made in the December issue of FOUR LIGH 

Miss Baer in this country are’ met by current international dues. 
International members willbe rag to know that from their dues 
a sum is being gradually built upto help finance increased inter- 
The bequests have been kept completely separate and intact. 
and experises are sent at regular 
intervals to the Geneva Office,’ to:the International Co-Chairmen, 


‘Emily Greene Balch. 


American Counterpart, Alexander Alland 
3 Common Ground, 222 Four Y.C. (a quarterly 
5 “dining-room propaganda”, i.e, that children are being inspired te 
Steps in changing and 
We prefer the.term intercultural, for no one knows. what in this country,. 
race is anyhow, and the former term is all inclusive. 


AUGSPURG 
sT WOMAN DOCTOR OF LAWS 


L.P.B, and probably its strongest personality has gone 
a half months after Lida Gustava Heymann with whom 
Jur American co-workers who came to W.I.L.P.F. Inter- 
fee meetings will recall her beautiful spirited head with its 
iseless talk, seldom asked for the floor in meetings, but 
scinated by her unusually precise and powerful expositions 


agriculture and peat production, political science—in espe-. 
odern medical developments, and education. But knowl- 
ligation to use her own creative thought to open up new 
ons Of learning. And, indeed, her creative thought seemed 
e was never afraid of walking untried paths, in science 
S ready to profess and maintain her views, principles, and 
1 lifé—militant not only in her political fight for full 
yomen havea contribution of their own to make to human 
n’s actions and reactions, but to allow their creative power 
mselyes and of the world. She was passionate in her 
‘reedom for all, for democracy. “A government derives its 
ned; YOU are the people; YOU have to decide; YOUR 
cal life, national and international.” 
igdom of Hanover on September 22, 1857, she watched 
reduced one independent German State after another to a 
d that here was one of the mainsprings of ever-recurring 
ing Of Prussia’s hegemony. (For a fuller account of Dr. 
Circular Letter No. 1, 1944.) 
nality: Lutheran by creed but far above religious limita- 
national prejudice; a world citizen, a cosmopolite in the 
he felt very close; militant, but a pacifist through deep 
mminent political leader in the finest sense of the word but 
ed but cheerful and gay, devoted to music, travel, sports, 


Augepurg and Lida Gustava Heymann continue to be 
wes to them will be fully realized only when reconstruc- 
Aye op: loyal member, old and young. Will the 
ion, the faith of seas who remain suffice to maintain the 
weighty legacy, ind 

— Gertrude Baer. 


PES 


ATTENTION MEMBERS ! 

Have you read our pamphlet, “The WIL In Wartime” which 
gives a most interesting bird’s eye view of what we did last year 
—the best way there is for finding out in a few minutes what 
the WIL has been doing. Every member should have a copy 
to read and pass on. If you want to be an informed member — 
and what. member doesn’t?—drop a card and ten cents to. the 
Literature Department, 1924 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
($5.00 per hundred.) 


Be? 


‘—Mildred Scott Olmsted. 
National Organization Secretary. 


How Can We Achieve a People’s Peace? Prepared by the 
National Labor Committee, Available from Literature Office, 10c. 
A comprehensive study outline in eighteen lessons is offered as 
a basis for discussion in the “ever-changing field of world plan- 
ning for better human living”. It can be used in part if desired. 
A bibliography is projected to accompany the outline, but is not 


material. to assign on the various topics. 
* 


| 
5. 
E 


Literature Office, single copies free; 50c per hundred. 


Look at Africa, by W. G. & M. S. Woolbert. This is the 
newest of the Headline Series booklets, and gives the background, 


Hist 


yet ready. Many leaders will, however, know where to find . 


The W.1.L. and the C.O. 
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anfaitly reported in the peers, and in 


the 
erations Lewisburg, Pentayivenia and Danbury, 


the Uining-room — the i a 
These positive results of the strikes are little known. 


Our next front, of course, is the fight against National Ser- 
vice, whatever the form of the bill presented. Differ as we may 


on our view of various of service we surely all agree that 
we do not want conscti extended. Let us as local W.I.L. 
members leave to others obtaining of special provisions for 


from the C.O. Chairman for the omission from 
the FOUR LIGHTS bibliography of the monthly paper, “The 
Conscientious Objector”, published at 2 Stone Street, New York, 


of space. Following correspond 
tion frequently not obtainable elsewhere and that it is remarkably 


accurate in view of having a volunteer editorial staff. 


opin 
| 
absolutis 
comes in to ask what he can do. He is not recognized by ee 
local draft board, his record is not entirely clear because of ane 
childhood delinquency, yet he sticks to the simple statement that ie 
he cannot fight. Must he go to prison? A tough problem for aE 
an adviser arid one that takes a lot of time and effort, yet should Be: 
; he be sent away? (2) A man in C.P.S. with $2.50 a month is a 
anxious about his wife, who is to have a baby. Shall he go into i 
Or will a sympathetic group find a as 
way to provide for her? (3) An absolutist writes from prison aM 
that he and others there are subjected to constant pressure to ame 
accept a pafole which each feels is just not quite satisfactory. me 
eg. if the C.O. would take non-combatant service he is offered Boe 2 
- military service, if he wants to go to C.P.S. camp-he is offered ae 
non-combatant service, etc. A five-year sentence makes it diffi- os 
ways of helping in such situations cannot even es 
‘ ae Those who have neither money to provide bail cae 
time to give, can write letters, for example to their Ta 
May, House 
. wv» Urging that 
_ money earned by C.P.S. workers on farms and in hospitals be Sr 
permitted to go to the wives ard children of C.P.S. men, in ie 
‘allotments such as are received by dependents of men in the nS 
present the money is piling up, unused. Selective - 
roves this proposal. Other extremely useful sugges- — ee 
ox 
erkeley 68, California, < Committee 
necticut, the former a hunger strike, the latter a work str ‘si 
_ have come to an end, except for a group of five men at Danbury a 
for conscience. The Lewisburg strike ended when . James as 
Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, issued a a 
memorandum stating that mail censorship was not to prevent nat 
discussion of political and other controversial matters but to Bo, 
prevent plans for escape. The warden at Danbury announced ea 
a truly creative solution of the strike against racial discrimination Bre 
C.0’s— that job is being done in Washington — concen- : a 
; trate our efforts on defeating the bill. —_ 
We have both a line to hold and gains to make, together. BP 
Grace Rhoads, C.O. Chairman. 
Looking Toward the Future, by Bill Hosokawa. The National 
iy fine editorial which appeared in the Heart Mountain Heenaes a 
‘ the a of a relocation camp. Order from the Nati Re 
; not starred as of first importance and hence omitted for lack ay 
2 


paragraphs are selecteli from a forthcoming 
of Thy Brother’s Blood, An 


phlet entitled “The V. 
Eleventh Hour Appeal to All Americans,” to be issued shortly 
auspices, written by Mercedes M. Randall. There 
Foreword by Harry Emerson Fosdick and an Epilogue. 
“To Our Jewish Fellow Sufferers” by Emily Greene Balch.) 
WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


‘Tremendous obstacles stand in the way of any program for 
the immediate rescue of European Jews. But this does not mean 
that nothing can be done. Many Jews are escaping from Nazi- 
dom to neutral countries, to Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
Turkey. Many are fleeing to the Balkan lands. There is today 

ure German 


-more hope that press can be brought upon these 


Ww toa anxious to escape the consequences of 
their long subjection. If those who have already found a refuge 
outsi German lines could be taken care of or 
elsewhere, there would be more room to receive new refugees, 
willingness to allow them to enter. 

we encounter the hurdles of apathy, indif- 

ference and short-sighted self-interest on the part of our own 

How can we encourage the Jews to flee from Hitler 

e are ing to offer them asylum ourselves, at least 

porary refuge? How can we reconcile our own failure to do 

much with our professed war aims? Our inaction has been 

a powerful weapon in the hands of Nazi propagandists. The 

sneer at our “sanctimonious protests”, our “crocodile tears”. 

“For years,” they say, “the democratic world has had time to 

demonstrate its alleged love for Jewry by opening its frontiers 

to them.” Since the outbreak of the war the doors have been 
closed still more tightly. 

PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 

A number of detailed programs of rescue have been drafted 

by responsible Jewish and non-Jewish organizations and experts, 

one In the main they outline 


needy 
of the successful Greek feeding plan. 

specially charged with saving as many of the Jewish 
people of Europe as possible. 


THEY ARE AMERICANS!—(Cont’d from page 1) 

sensitive to indications of unfriendliness, the average 
Nisei is determined, as one of them so aptly expressed it, 
“to brush off the proverbial chip before leaving the 
camp”. It is to the everlasting credit of Dillon Myer 
and his splendid co-workers in the WRA that the diffi- 
calt problems of resettlement have been so ably solved. 
The churches and other social agencies have cooperated 
in the plans and slowly the camps are being emptied. 
For those interested in having the latest news about 
resettlement, I heartily recommend the weekly releases 
by the Committee on Resettlement of Japanese Ameri- 
cans of the Federal Council of Churches at 297 4th Ave- 
nue, New York City. There are also splendid speakers 
available. 


The acid test of the success of rescttlement depends 
on the relaxation of the prohibition in California against 
accepting Japanese-Americans for resettlement... No one 
can believe that the concentration of Japanese on the 
west coast should be resumed for we all know that their 
assimilation into American life can be brought about 


‘more successfully if they are scattered throughout the 


country rather than being in one segregated area. How- 
ever, civil liberties demand that any citizen be allowed 
to reside in any of the forty-eight states. 

In conclusion let us go beyond the particular ques- 
tions of resettlement and take a wider view of our 
responsibility to the post war world and the realization 


Can We Rescue European Jews? 


The rescue of the Jews is both an immedia 
long-range problem. Everything we can 
save just that many human souls. It will also be a beginning 
the long hard task of trying to atone to the 
what they have so cruelly been made to suffer. 
soon search our own hearts, and begin to act. The 


jit 


om. 

THE FEAR OF INCREASING ANTI-SEMITISM . 

Behind the reluctance of government circles to take action, 
behind the reluctance of private groups, is the fear, expressed or 
unexpressed, that the admission of more Jews into the United 
States will increase our already growing anti-Semitic prejudices, 
This is too intricate a problem to be dwelt on here. Anti- 
Semitism is spread by contagion from Hitlerism, and is unworthy 
of the American people. 

But it should be pointed out what.a small proportion of our 


Jews—a little over 344%. Compare this with our minority of 


thirteen million Negroes, who 


into the entire pattern of American history. It is a 
has made us the greatest single power in the world today. Most 


the oppression, the persecution and the stagnation of the old 


world. “We have built a nation out of. the thwarted dreams of : 


Europe.” If we now give up our tradition of asylum, something 


— Mercedes M. Raridall. 


of the ultimate ideal of a lasting peace. Unless we can 


change our attitudes not only toward our own colored 


citizens, but toward the colored races of the world, we 
shall never be able to exorcize that racial prejudice that 
has made “white Imperialism” sible, and for which 
we are now paying the price. t, therefore, our first 
contribution to world peace be to. rid ourselves of the 


racial prejudice, greed and injustice that we practice . 


right here. This will prepare us to work toward a new 
world order sincerely based on equality of treatment and 
opportunity for all races and populations. 


May we say with Benjamin Franklin: “God grant © 


that not only love of liberty, but a thorough knowledge 
of the Rights of Man may pervade all nations of the 
earth, so that a philosopher may set his foot anywhere 
and say “This is my country’.” 

— Gladys ‘Walser. 
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a open their doors while the gates to ou 
— remain virtually closet. The nee 
greatly lessened with the stopping 
if little immediate even ¢ 
— bers of people. Large parts 3 
period of time, remain uninh: 
— 
I nd 
population numerically is Jewish. In this great country of ours, 
of 132,000,000 people, only four and. three-quarter million are. 
Those who think that perhaps Hitler was justified after all 
a) fearing that the Germans might be dominated by the German 
zi Jews should remember that at no time among the seventy million 3 
ee ‘ inhabitants of Germany before 1938 were there more than 600,000 
: Jews—1% of the population. And-in a world of over two billion a 
souls, with four hundred million in China and three hundred : 
feet: . — : and fifty million in India, there are scrattered in the countries a 
ys 1, Our American immigration laws should be administered of the Diaspora a tiny handful of sixteen million Jews in all— : 
§ so as to place the fewest obstacles in the way of refugees applying less the three million whose lives may have just been snuffed out - ~~ 
; - for entry into the country under the present quota system. by the Nazis. It is well to remember these figures when the ¥ 
; 2. We should provide temporary asylum in this country, Nazis at our own hearths start their whispering. 
 &§ under carefully controlled conditions, for political refugees. Our American tradition of granting asylum to the oppressed, 
‘ 3. The United Nations should provide further financial help the persecuted and the hunted of all lands is inextricably woven : 
to neutral countries. to take care of the refugees there, and should 
guarantee that their refugee popdlation will eventually 
— homes in other |: . A , of us in the United States are here because in the past the doors 2 
; 4, The. British authorities, in the light of the changed mili- have been left open and immigration encouraged. The forebears 
-&G tary situation, should relax the rigid restrictions placed on Jewish of many who read this pamphlet came here during the last three 
_ immigration into Palestine. —_ : hundred years as political and religious refugees, refugees from 
| | 


